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nature is especially typical of France. Ever since the time of
Descartes, intellectual authority in France had been disputed
by the rationalists and the French Catholics. The rationalists
with their cosmopolitan spirit had temporarily triumphed dur-
ing and after the Revolution, but the exigencies of war, the
policy of Napoleon and of the Bourbons, as well as the natural
reaction to the excesses of the Revolution had restored Catholi-
cism to power and to the affections of the people. But French
Catholicism, whether Gallican or Ultramontane, had always had
a strong political and national colouring. Comte saw the weak-
ness of both sides and with an enterprise which did honour to
his logic but not to his sense of humour, he tried to combine
the authority and reverence of religion with the objectivity and
certainty of natural science. He saw that most people would
neither live nor die for science, and that more and more people
were beginning to doubt the truth of the religion which could
inspire their life. What more simple than to abstract from religion
the antiquated dogma and philosophy which had outlived its
usefulness and substitute for it positive natural science, thus
founding positive religion. We shall see how impossible it is to
effect the synthesis in those terms. The attempt, nevertheless,
throws light on the constant struggle between a clericalism which
was, in the interests of nationalism and social order, more eccle-
siastical than the Pope, and an equally militant and national
anti-clericalism which has little in common with the tolerant
and humanitarian free thought of the Anglo-Saxons.

The life of Comte is without interest. He was born in 1798
and he died in 1857. He was given a scientific education.
Though poor, he never succeeded in obtaining permanent
'employment; he had therefore to rely for money on private
coaching, temporary appointments, and on the help of friends.
He read widely, especially the eighteenth-century philosophers,
Montesquieu, Condorcet, Adam Smith, Hume, Ferguson. He
only knew German philosophy at second hand. He therefore
had a great deal in common with the English Utilitarians and
corresponded at length with John Stuart Mill. But the friend
who made most impression on him in his young days was